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Dear JACK: 


San Francisco, Oct. 24, 1938. 


Thanks for your letter. You could have knocked ‘me- Orchards Company (C. C. Teague—Security First 


over with a feather when I read that you'd joined the 
Associated Farmers. The reason I was surprised is that 
I think I know you and realize you wouldn’t have joined 
unless you figured it was a good thing. Jack, I think you've 
been fooled. I don’t think you know the whole story. 
What I’m saying is that I believe the Associated Farmers 
have put one over on all of you fellows who work your 
own land. That is, the actual working farmers. 


_TV’ve been watching the Associated Farmers for five 
years now and gone into the thing pretty thoroughly. I 
want to show you a few things that you may have over- 


looked. 


In the first place, Jack, what are your problems? You 
have to make a living by selling what you grow. That 
means a fair price for your product. You’ve got about 
75 tons of prunes this year? That’s swell. All those fine 
prunes, and CalPak offered you 1%4c a pound. It’s not 
going to pay for the fertilizer and the water you used. 
The cherry growers were up against the same proposi- 
tion this spring. And then there’s the peach growers. 
Between the Canners Industry Board and CalPak the 
price was worked down to around $4 and $5 a ton as 
against the $45 a ton they got last year. (1)* 


There’s your MAIN problem, Jack. A decent price 
for your produce. But you’ve got others. Every year you 
have to negotiate a crop loan. That means interest rates 
and they’re high. And your mortgage is more than a 
bother—it’s a constant menace. “You pay high prices for 
farm equipment, fertilizer, power, water—and taxes are 
no small item. These are your- problems, Jack, and you 
figure, through organization, they can be solved. On that 
point I agree with you perfectly. But since when did the 
lion and the lamb lie down together ? 


WHO ARE THEY? 


Who are these Associated Farmers you've joined up 
with? I don’t mean the fellows like you, out on the land; 
I mean the big boys who control things. 


You’ve been to my office. You know where it is—down 
at the foot of California Street. I’m mentioning that 
because right here in my neighborhood is some of the 
fanciest farming you ever saw in your life. 


Here are most of California’s big farmers. And when 
I say big, I mean BIG. Take a look at the map, Jack 
(on page 10). 

These and a few other fellows I’m listing below own 
and control more than half of California’s agricultural 
output. Approximately $400,000,000 in round numbers. 
Now do you believe they’re big? 

Here are the others I couldn’t crowd on the map, with 
headquarters in my neighborhood: 

James Irvine Company (110,000 acres in Orange and 
San Diego Counties). 

Hotchkiss Company (operating vast cotton “planta- 
tions’). 

Holly Company, :Spreckels Sugar Company, Crystal 
Sugar Company. (3). : 

Pasco Produce & Development Company (Hoover 
farm corporation). 


* AH numbers refer to glossary on back pages. 


. Philip Bancroft (7) 


“National Bank). 


H. P. Garin Company (operating outdoor lettuce fac- 
tories in Salinas, Imperial Valley and Arizona). 


El Solyo Ranch (managed by Roy Pike. The ranch, 
according to reliable witnesses, has one of the best equipped 
armories in the state. Ranch is worth $4,000,000). (4a) 


E. Clements Horst Company (“largest hop grower in 
the world” says his letter-head). : 

Rosenberg Brothers (growers, as well as dried fruit 
agents). j 

That’s enough to give you the idea. 

Here’s another list that may interest you. These men 
are all farmers. They’re the boys who make the wheels 
go around in the Associated Farmers. But not directly. 
They have too many other interests besides—from bank- 
ing to canning fish in Alaska, to running the Emporium 
Department Store (see Miller & Lux) in San Francisco. 


NOT YOUR KIND 


I said they’re farmers and I wasn’t kidding. But they’re 
not your kind, Jack. Look them over carefully. You'll 
hear more of these men scon. 


Mortimer and Herbert Fleishhacker 
Joseph Di Giorgio (5) Leonard Wood (9) 
Hulett G. Merritt (6) C. R. Page 
A. B. Miller (10) 
Balfour D. Adamson (11) 
C. C. Teague {12) 
Edward G. McDougal 


Charles McIntosh (8) 
Herbert and Allan Hoover 
Sydney M. Ehrman (8a) 
Atholl McBean W. S. Humphries 
D. J. Murphy Wm. Alexander 


I tell you you’re tied up with something, Jack. If you 
only owned a railroad or a couple of steamship companies, 
you could make your voice heard in the councils of the 
Associated Farmers. 


THE “FRONT” BOYS 


Now we'll get a little closer home for a minute. Here’s 
another list. These are the ‘front’? boys who do the 
dirty work: 


Parker Frisselle (13) 
Fred Goodcell 
Harper Knowles (14) 
Stuart Stratham (15) 
Bob Wilson (16) 
Guernsey Frazier (18) 
Thomas Camp (19) 
Ralph Taylor 
F. W. Schilling -(20) 
Jack Anderson (20a) 
Roy Pike 
Colonel Walter E. Garrison (17) 


A few of those names overlap—like Joe DiGiorgio, 
and Philip Bancroft, and Hulett G. Merritt, Jr. 


This is getting complicated, Jack. But before I’m fin- 
ished it’s going to be a lot more complicated and you'll 
see the reason why. Your problems were comparatively 
simple: a good market, low costs, ready cash. But. when 
farmers are so big they can mess around in Panama banana 
lands like Joe DiGiorgio, or the second greatest banking 
institution in America, like Giannini, or light and power 


Holmes Bishop 

L. G. Shuman 

Fred Hogue 

Don Goodcell 

Hank Stroble (21) 
Hugh Osborne (22) 
Col. Sanborn 

J. Z. Cannon 

L. O. Bird (23) 
Stanley F. Morse (24) 
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like Charles McIntosh, their problems. really are compli- 
cated. There are angles to the farm business that you’ve 
never considered, Jack. So. what are their problems? 

I won’t attempt to answer that question right here but 
a blind man could see they reach a million miles away from 
your 20 acres. And before they do anything for you they’re 


taking care of themselves. You know that. The point I’m 
making is that their program isn’t your program. and the 
difference between you and these big city farmers is the 
difference that can’t be bridged by that little Associated 
Farmers’ card you carry in your pocket. 


Find yourself on this chart. (25) 
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Foreclosures make that last line short, Jack. Those missing farmers have joined the army of agricultural workers. 


Now puzzle this one out and see who owns who. (26) 
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Do you begin to get the idea? Associated Farmers is 
the front for that 2%. You see why I said in the begin- 
ning that you’d been fooled. 

Big business has a big job. It has to control things. Just 
as you have to control the water that runs down a ditch 
in your orchard if it’s going to do any good. Big business, 
to insure its profits, has to control just about everything 
from the University of California where you’d like to 


send Rod, to the gentlemen whom they’ve kept in the 
Governor’s chair these past four years. It spends millions 
to mold public opinion, more millions to prevent labor 
organization, and still more to keep you and other actual 
farmers right where it wants you—under its thumb. 
And how does it work? Through organization. It has 
several in California. There’s the State Chamber of Com- 
merce, the Merchant’s and Manufacturers’. Association, 


en Bae, 


the Industrial Association, the Committee of 43, and the 
Committee for: Peace in Employment Relations, to men- 
tion a few. 


There are dozens of them, both little and big, some 
created by business itself, and some, like the College of 
Agriculture of the State, controlled. They all have a 
common purpose—to further the interests of big business. 
Rut each has a specific job. 


That’s where the Associated Farmers comes in. 


Big business had a job to perform, so the State Chamber 
of Commerce created the Associated Farmers. With nice 
solid roots running down not to the real farmers but into 
shipping, manufacturing, transportation, processing, bank- 
ing and merchandising. It was only later that the working 
farmers were asked to join up, for a reason I’ll explain. 


(27) 


I’ve hinted that the creation of the Associated Farmers 
was for a pretty dirty purpose, that is as far as you and I 
and our kind are concerned. And now Ill try to make 
that clear. 


You weren’t at the last convention of the Associated 
Farmers held in San Jose, December, 1937. You said you 
couldn’t afford it. That’s too bad, Jack. The convention 
would have given you a pretty good idea of what a fake 
bill of goods you’ve been sold. Colonel Walter E. Garri- 
son, Pacific Coast President, made the annual report. (28) 
He ballyhooed and said nothing. For the very good reason 
that the important activities in the Associated Farmers 
must be kept secret from men like you. He said there 
wasn’t time to go into details and besides, “all county 
units have been informed of all actions taken.” Get that 
Jack? The county units were informed after the action 
was taken. 


Even so you’d been able to figure that convention out. 
There was a talk by Sam Hume, President of the Cali- 
fornia Crusaders, on aliens. 


Then there was a talk by Paul F. St. Sure, attorney 
for the Canners’ League. He said the farmers would have 
to cooperate with the canners in fighting labor. He said 
it in fancy words, of course. 


The Santa Fe and the Southern Pacific then spoke 
through the voice of Ray F. Riley. He said a 15 per cent 
increase in freight rates was necessary. No objection from 
the Associated Farmers. 


Are you beginning to get the idea, Jack? Who was 
talking at that convention? Not the working farmer. The 
big corporations were talking. Southern Pacific, Santa Fe, 


CalPak, Libby, McNeil and Libby were talking. They’re 


farmers, of course, as I’ve explained! 


You would have been interested in the talk of John 
Phillips, state senator from Riverside County. He told 
about his trip to Germany. He thought Germany was 
fine, and the German method of agricultural control fine. 
He didn’t tell about how the German tax collectors have 
to go around the farms with a gun when they do their 
collecting. The inference was that that system would be 
fine in California. Now Jack, there’s a point here. From 
the beginning, Phillips has been a big shot in the Associ- 
ated Farmers. The Associated Farmers, as I’ve said, was 
created by big business.. It would seem that big business 


likes the German method of farming. Pickett’s Pacific 
Rural Press speaks for them too. Did you see the editorial 
he ran in his sheet recently on Germany? (29) 


PHIL BANCROFT LIKES GERMANY, TOO 


Phillip Bancroft liked Mr. Phillips’ talk. He liked it so 
well he asked Phillips to repeat it at the Fruit Growers 
and Farmers Convention a few days later. The convention 
was sponsored by the State Department of Agriculture. 
Phillips repeated the talk but asked that it be stricken 
from the record. Dean Hutchison obliged. (30) 


John E. Pickett, editor of the Pacific Rural Press, key- 
noted that Associated Farmer convention. He said, in 
effect, that a swell job had been done in protecting Cali- 
fornia agriculture for the benefit of big business with so 
little bloodshed, and that this method must be pursued. 
Further, he indicated that it was very pleasant and profit- 
able to have the State Highway Patrol, the county sher- 
iffs and district attorneys, on the right side of the fence. 


(31) 


Pickett knows what side his bread is buttered on. And 
it isn’t buttered by the $1.00 a year subscription rate you 
pay for his sheet. 


I’m sorry, Jack. I’ve neglected your Pacific Coast Presi- 
dent, Colonel Walter E. Garrison. He gave the same 
speech he gave four years ago. There was only one changed 
sentence. He changed the phrase “California pays the 
highest wages in the United States,” to ““The West Coast 
pays the highest wages,” to satisfy the delegates from 
Oregon and Washington. What will they do if they 
become nation-wide, Jack? 


BREAK LABOR, SAYS RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE 


Then the resolutions committee reported. There were 
resolutions against relief, one redefining agricultural labor 
to include all branches of the industry, through processing 
and canning. The idea of course, was to protect the city 
farmers from the provisions of the Wages Hours Bill, 
the National Labor Relations Board, the Wagner Act, 
and the Social Security Act. One fake resolution piously 
affirmed the True Americanism, which sounds a little 
queer coming from those who’ve taken such a fancy to 
Hitler’s setup. Others were against preferential hiring, 
the unicameral legislature and repeal of the Sales Tax. 
And still others were for the destruction of unions via 
incorporation, for anti-picketing ordinances, and for a 
phoney boycott of cities. I’ll tell you more about this 
boycott. It was a publicity egg that took a long time 
hatching and when it did it smelled as old as it was. 


Of course, in one resolution, the State Highway Patrol 
got a pat on the back, not because of its really splendid 
work in handling traffic, but because of its readiness, 
under Chief Raymond Cato, to come to the aid of the big 
business farmers, upon demand. 


You'll learn, Jack, sooner or later, even if you don’t 
know now, that these resolutions are bad. Bad for you, 
me, and our kind. But that isn’t my point at the moment. 
It’s how these resolutions were born and what became of 
them. They were formulated well before-hand at the 
Convention of the California State Chamber of Com- 
merce, (32) Who owns the State Chamber of Com- 


merce? Look at this chart, showing partial donations. 
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The State Chamber handed these resolutions down to 
the Fruit Growers and Farmers Convention—that means 
the State Department of Agriculture, to the California 
Farm Bureau Federation, and to the Associated Farmers. 
Not even the wording was changed (33). Only the Grange 
and the California chapter of the Farmers’ Union refused 
to swallow them whole. That’s the one bright spot, Jack. 
Big business doesn’t yet control the Grange and the 
Farmers’ Union. But the Farmers’ Union in California 
is in a dangerous position with Vince Garrod, one of 
Associated’s ‘‘absentee ballots” in the saddle. (34) 


Isn’t organization grand, Jack? See how our San Fran- 
cisco farmers get what they want? Yes. Organization’s the 
thing. Only, what single word was spoken in behalf of 
the working farmer at that convention? What single 
resolution could conceivably benefit you? Was there a 
word about getting you a better price for your product? 
Only that you should fight for the Canners League. Was 
there anything about costs? Only that you were due for 
a freight rate increase. Associated Farmers have other 
irons in the fire—much bigger irons, than a few tons of 
prunes on the trees. They’re working for the big shots 
who make their profit from processing, shipping and manu- 
facturing as well as growing. They’re protecting their 
profits, Jack. First and foremost. That’s why the conven- 
tion told you to swallow the freight increase, play stooge 
to the Canners’ League, fight Roosevelt and the New 
Deal, and fight labor. 


You've never been up to the Associated Farmers’ 
office, I guess. They’re in a swell building, but hardly a 
place where a farmer would feel comfortable (35). 

Convenient location, too. Nice and close to California 


Lands and CalPak, and Balfour-Guthrie. 


Your West Coast secretary is Mr. Fred Goodcell. He’s 
an ex-newspaper man and a former director of Western 
Air Express. The new State secretary is Harper Knowles. 
Mr. Knowles isn’t a farmer either. His business is stone 
and cement. They’re a peculiar pair, Jack. Strangely 
enough, no two men in California, with the possible ex- 
ception of Philip Bancroft, have expressed a greater hyste- 
rical fear and hatred of the men who work with their 
hands for a living, than these two. This seems strange, 
Jack, for leading lights in a farmer organization. But it 
gives you a pretty plain clue to one of the main purposes 
of Associated. 


One of your attorneys is Mr. Webster V. Clark, and 
your field secretary is Mr. Stuart Stratham. These men 
receive salaries, of course. They earn them—they work 
full time. I don’t know if Colonel Garrison gets a salary 
——he’s never said. But he has said that no elective officers 
are paid. This seems to be something less than the truth. 
It came out recently in a political squabble in Stanislaus 
County that Mr. Fred Hogue, an Associated Farmer 
officer decided to run for the State Senate against another 
member of Associated. In the subsequent mud-slinging, 
Hogue was accused of paying himself a full-time salary of 
$200 a month, and writing himself expense checks for 
$50 per diem, out of Associated Farmer funds. (36) 
‘This may or may not be true, Jack. But the fact remains 
that Associated Farmers are well-heeled. (37) 

You pay in $1 a year; (38) but Southern Pacific, which 
by the way, is one of California’s largest farmers, pays up 
into the thousands. Look back to that chart No. 2 (page 5) 
to find out who finances your organization. That only 
parts the curtain a little ways, of course. Only the utilities 
were forced to open up their books, 


THE RUSS BLDG.—Montgomery St., San Francisco 
From these towers Associated Farmers, Inc., keeps 
intimately in touch with farm problems! 


There are other boys in Associated who may or may not 
receive high salaries—like Hank Strobel of Salinas, Hugh 
Osborne of Imperial, Frank Palomares in Fresno, (39) 
and some of the others out in the “field.” You’re a mem- 
ber, Jack. You might find out for me. 


BIG BUSINESS FOOTS THE BILL FOR ASSOCIATED 


The point is that they’re well-cushioned with what it 
takes. And how could they be otherwise with such vitally 
interested sponsors as Transamerica, the P. G. and E., 
the State Chamber of Commerce and the Southern Pacific 
Railroad? It’s the same story everywhere. Big business 
created and supports in luxury, your Associated Farmers. 


Back in Minnesota, the forerunner of Associated, the 
Farmers’ Independence Council, headed by Stanley F. 
Morse, had financial backing by dirt farmers, too. Like 
this: 


aMViont Duponths eee ..$1,000 
A. P. Sloan, Jr. of General Motors........ 1,500 
G. E. Baldwin of Libby, McNeil, Libby 1,000 
A. C. Corbishley of Swift and Co........... 1,000 
R. E. Fischer, of P. G. and E...........-... 1,000 (40) 


When the Senate Lobby Committee asked Morse about 
DuPont’s contribution, Morse said: “Dupont is a farmer 
with a deep interest in raising Hereford cattle.” So it 
seems that Dupont’s interest in munitions, rayon, chemi- 
cal, cellophane, automobiles, etc., are merely sidelines. 


Now this same Stanley F. Morse has tied up with 
Associated and Schilling, formerly $10,000-a-year man on 
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the Hoover Farm Board is helping. him -They’re doing 
the leg work, Jack. Only it’s along trek they've picked 
out for themselves. : S72 


BIG BUSINESS NEEDS ORGANIZATION 


It takes money to put over the Associated Farmer pro- 
gram, and they've got that. It takes organization and the 
control of organizations and they’ve got that. I’ve men- 
tioned a few, Jack, owned or controlled by big business 
and operating in perfect accord with Associated Farmers. 
Here are a few others: 


Owned 
State Chamber of Commerce 
Industrial Association of San Francisco 
Merchants & Manufacturers Association 
Agricultural Council of California (41) 
Committee of 43 (42) 
Committee for Peace in Employment Relations (43) 
Women of the Pacific (44) 
California Crusaders 
San Joaquin Labor Bureau (45) 
Neutral Thousands (46) 
Silver Shirts 
California Citizens’ Association (47) 
Canners’ Industry Board 
Southern Californians, Inc. (48) 
Farmers’ Transportation Association (49) 
Foundation for Consumer Education (50) 
Grower-Shipper Protective Association 
Waterfront Employers’ Association 
San: Francisco Distributor’s Association 
Salinas Citizen’s Association 
Pro-America. 

Controlled 
State Board of Agriculture (51) 
State Department of Agriculture 
Agricultural Commissioners 
California Farm Bureau (52) 
College of Agriculture, Giannini Foundation (53) 
Prorate Commission 
State Marketing Acts 
State Relief Administration (54) 
Farm Placement Service (California) (55) 
Unemployment Reserves Commission 
Division of Industrial Welfare (56) 
State Highway Patrol 
Attorney General’s Office 
San Francisco and Los Angeles Police Departments 
Bureau of Criminal Identification 


County boards of supervisors, district attorneys and 
sheriffs’ offices. 


Looking over this list, it would seem that the activities 
represented are so varied, Jack, that no common program 
could unite them all. But let’s take a second look. Let’s 
look at them through the interests of some one man—-say, 
Charles McIntosh, for instance. 


CHARLIE McINTOSH NEEDS THEM ALL 


The interests Mr. McIntosh represents, reach down 
into evety single organization I’ve mentioned. And a few 
more: And‘ temember, Jack, I’m only using McIntosh as 
an example. 


Charles McIntosh is a member of the Committee of 43 
in San Francisco. He’s a director of California Packing 
Corporation, director of Miller and Lux, and president of 
the S:-F. and’Fresno Land Company. He’s a director of 
the San Joaquin Power & Light, just merged to the 
P. G. & E., of which he is also a director. He’s president 
and director of the Bank of California, which is the bank- 
ing concern for his farming and packing operations— 
CalPak. He’s a director of the Merchants’ Exchange, of 
the Oceanic and Oriental Navigation Company, which is 
tied to the American Hawaiian and Matson Lines and di- 
rector of the Pacific Telephone and Telegraph Company. 
Mr. McIntosh is a director of the San Joaquin Kings 
River Canal and Irrigation Company, a director of the 
San Francisco Clearing House Association and a director 
of the Russ Building where Associated has its offices. 

Charlie McIntosh is some lad! He has quite a job. He 
must mold public opinion, by keeping the consuming pub- 
lic satisfied with the way he’s running things. His labor 
bill is pretty high. And profits can be increased if labor 
costs can be lowered. Union busting is one of his main 
jobs. He has a collar around the neck of the small farmer 
in power rates, in water, in mortgages, in canners’ con- 
tracts. His job is to keep it there. You've felt it, Jack— 
you feel it every day. 

That’s why these organizations I mentioned above are 
necessary. They help Mr. McIntosh do his job. Associated 
Farmers’ Inc., is just one cog in this wheel—but an impor- 
tant cog. 

Let’s take one of these organizations and see how it 
operates for Mr. McIntosh. 


TAKE THE PRORATE! 


There’s the Prorate Commission. Who appointed it? 
Governor Merriam. Who’s Governor Merriam? You 
know the answer to that one, Jack. I don’t think you'll 
forget those three farm debt bills that passed both houses 
and were pocket-vetoed by the Governor, because the 
bankers told him to. Those bills would have done a lot 
for you on that mortgage of yours. 


Well, there are ten members of the Commission. And 
all but one are big shots in the Associated Farmers. Here 
they are: 


A. J. McFappen, President 
Organizer of Associated Farmers 
President, State Chamber of Commerce 
Director, Agricultural Council 
Director, Southern California Edison Co. 
Director, National Cooperative Council 
Vice-President, California Walnut Association 
Director, California Fruit Exchange 
President, Persimmon Growers Association 
Roy M. Pike 
Manager of El Solyo Ranch 
Organizer, Associated Farmers 
Represents Dairy Industry 
Preston McKINNEY 
Secretary, Canners’ League 


Represents Consumers and Processors of Agricultural 
Products 


Member, Agricultural Committee, State Chamber 


aa 


F. T. LorscHEr 
Member of Associated Farmers 
Manager, Allan Hoover Ranch 
Director, Fresno County Chamber of Commerce 
Member, Farm Bureau, Three Counties 
President, Associated Cotton Growers 
Director, California Canning Peach Association 
Member, Pacific States Livestock Marketing Assn. 


Epson ABLE 
Paid Organizer, Associated Farmers 
Attorney (1934) Farm Bureau 
Legal Adviser, Pacific Rural Press 


Frep READ 
Member, Associated Farmers 
California Fruit Exchange 
International Apple Association 
Agricultural Council 
California Growers & Shippers’ Protective League 


Gero. P. CLemEnts, M. D. 
Treasurer, Associated Farmers, L. A. County 
Director, Los Angeles Farm Bureau 
Member, California Fruit Exchange 
Member, Farm Labor Committee, California State 
Chamber of Commerce. 
Member, American Horticultural Society, etc. 


Dr. G. H. HECKE 
Member, Associated Farmers 
Former Director, State Department of Agriculture 
Organizer, Agricultural Council, etc. 


T. A. RopeRTSON 
County Director, Associated Farmers 
Chairman, Calif. Farm Bureau (Vegetable Dept.) 
Director, California Fruit Exchange 
Director, Walnut Growers Exchange 
President, Ventura Vegetable Association 
Agricultural Committee, State Chamber 


KE. A. StokpykK 
Wrote Prorate Act 
Formerly Economist with Giannini Foundation, 
University of California. 


So, there’s your Prorate Commission, Jack—the one 
Merriam fixed up for you. Not a small farmer in the 
bunch. 


Any other one would do as well, but let’s see what we 
can find in McFadden’s name. Look him over again. 
He’s a busy man. He has his finger in almost as many pies 
as Charlie McIntosh, and they’re pretty much the same 
pies. So what Mr. McFadden does as you can see, is done 
for the benefit of big business. 


McFADDEN, BANCROFT’S CAMPAIGN MANAGER 


Well, what benefits do big business get from Mr. Mc- 
Fadden? He’s campaign manager in Los Angeles for 
Philip Bancroft, and gathering up all the farm votes down 
there. Which means that big business is pretty anxious to 
elect Bancroft to the U. S. Senate. Bancroft has been 
useful in the past as an officer of Associated Farmers and 
he can be useful in the future. Mr. McFadden knows 
what he’s doing when he works for Bancroft. And Charlie 
McIntosh knows what he’s doing and so do all the other 
boys in the Southern Pacific, P. G. and E., and Stand- 
ard Oil. 


McFadden is president of the Prorate Commission. 


PRORATE VOTES JUGGLED 


You didn’t like the prune prorate but McFadden and his 
fellow members put it over on you. You say you voted 
against it and so did all your neighbors. But the vote 
went through anyway. That kind of surprised you and the 
rest of the prune growers until you heard the story about 
how McFadden’s committee did a neat little job of vote 
juggling. According to that story, the entire membership 
of the Prune and Apricot Growers Association was 
blocked in at the last minute. That put the Prorate over 
the top. The members of the Prune and Apricot Growers 
Association weren’t even canvassed as to whether they 
wanted their names blocked in. Of course the rottenest 
part of the deal was that the names of apricot growers 
were used to put it over and even some of the names of 
prune growers who had voted against the Prorate as indi- 
viduals. The final vote showed 1,218 against and 1,375 
for the Prorate. (57) A pretty slim majority with which 
McFadden’s committee won its point. 


You don’t happen to grow grapes, Jack. But just about 
the same thing happened there. The small grape growers 
who live by the grapes they raise were rooked. They 
didn’t want the grape Prorate either. But the “yes” vote 
went through. They’re so hopping mad about it that 
they’ve started an injunction suit. 


Joe DiGiorgio, though, and the other big boys are very 
well satisfied. Joe DiGiorgio grows some grapes all right. 
But he’s also in the winery business—up to his neck. And 
in the processing and marketing business. The threads of 
his activities run right up on the same spool with Mr. 
McFadden’s and those of Charlie McIntosh. The Pro- 
rate helps Joe DiGiorgio, coming and going. That’s what 
he’s got it for. By cutting down market competition, and 
then buying up the surpluses of cheap grapes, Joe’s in a 
nice spot. 


Does that give you the idea, Jack? Looking over that 
Prorate Commission, it doesn’t appear that Associated 
Farmers will help much in fighting the Prorate. But it 
helps Joe DiGiorgio. It helps Mr. McIntosh. 


e 
THREE PHASES OF CONTROL 


Now, let’s see how organization works out in the three 
major phases of control. I said that big business keeps its 
heel on labor. And the collar tied around the neck of the 
small farmer. And the propaganda machine grinding day 
and night to mold public opinion. That’s a pretty big 
order, Jack, as you can see. It’s against the interests of 
the great majority of the people. So a pretty slick tech- 
nique is required. Big business can’t come out and say: 
“For our benefit, we must keep you down.” They don’t 
say that. They put it in pious, high-sounding phrases. 
They speak of Americanism as a smokescreen for their 
un-American activities. They speak of the Constitution 
while organizing vigilantes to attack legally organized 
and approved trade unions. (58) They cry “red” against 
every one who opposes them. 


You remember the Stockton cannery strike. Collective 
bargaining is guaranteed by law. The workers organized to 
take advantage of that law. The Stockton canneries 
refused to negotiate. A strike was called. This strike had 
little to do with the farmers. The strike was against 
CalPak, Libby, McNeil and Libby—against the Canners’ 
League. 


ra 


For a clear picture of what happened, remember the 
tie-up between these corporations and the big business 
ruling clique of California. 


GARRISON WORKS FOR CANNER’S LEAGUE 


Remember too, that Colonel Walter E. Garrison is its 
stooge, and as would be expected, he galloped to the 
rescue. He organized townspeople and put pickhandles in 
their hands. He issued instructions to Sheriff Harvey 
O’Dell and the State Highway Patrol. And he enlisted 
the farmers in his vigilante army. Some of the farmers 
weren’t willing, but they had to go. The Canners’ League 
saw to that. In 1937 CalPak advanced $167,295.70 in 
crop loans to the farmers. Several days before the strike 
the farmers received a mimeographed letter, threatening 
them with loss of their crops and their contracts unless 
they did something about the strike. And then did the 
Canners’ League reward the farmers for their efforts? 
Ask the cherry growers. Ask the peach growers. 


In that instance, Colonel Garrison, Associated Farmer 
leader, was fighting labor for the benefit of big business. 


AND FIGHTS CHERRY GROWERS 


We next see him fighting the small farmer for the benefit 
of big business. This time the small growers refused to de- 
liver their Royal Anne Cherries because CalPak broke its 
agreement and offered only 3%c a pound. They, too, went 
out on strike and threatened to dump the stuff rather than 
deliver at that price. They did dump one truck-load of 
45 cases. But Colonel Garrison and Sheriff O’Dell came 
to the rescue of the Canners’ League. Together with the 
big growers who could afford, because of lower costs of 
production, to deliver at that price, Garrison was able 
to break the united front of the small farmers. He didn’t 
use pickhandles this time. But he took Sheriff O’Dell by 
the arm and they got on a big truck and helped the truck 
go through the farmers’ picket line to the plant. The 
farmers just stood there, their jaws dropping, before they 
woke up to what was happening and began to boo 
Garrison. 


Organization is a great thing, Jack—as I’ve said be- 
fore. The small cherry growers weren’t organized. All 
they had were membership cards in Associated. But the 
Canners’ League was organized. So the cherry growers 
lost. 


Again, where were the Associated Farmers at Salinas? 
For several years the lettuce workers had been organized. 
They had decent wages and pretty good working condi- 
tions. Too good, according to the grower-shippers who 
control lettuce and who are in turn controlled from the 
business offices of San Francisco. The letuuce workers 
union had to be smashed. And that’s where the Associated 
Farmers came in. Some time previous to the strike, Colonel 
Garrison came to the county and set up an organization. 
Hank Strobel, a small grower-shipper who had made a 
failure of his own business, was selected as county director. 
Long before the actual strike began the stage was set. 
The larger sheds had prepared by flooding the Eastern 
market with lettuce. When the strike started they had no 
lettuce in their sheds and no fields ready to be cut. The 
smaller grower-shippers had no knowledge of the union- 
busting plot and were caught with large supplies of lettuce 


on hand. This wiped out many of them. One small firm 
however, could see the trap, signed a contract with the 
union and prepared to ship in defiance of the larger ship- 
pers. In retaliation the small firm’s credit was cut off at 
the bank. And the ice companies refused to pack the cars. 


ASSOCIATED FARMERS TO THE RESCUE 


In that strike Hank Strobel was the nominal leader of 
the farmers. But Fred Goodcell, came down to represent 
the State organization of Associated. Colonel Sanborn 
came down to “mold public opinion.” Prejudice had to 
be created against the strikers. Colonel Sanborn manu- 
factured a tale about Communists, with the aid of Ray- 
mond Cato. Sanborn and Cato announced that the little 
red flags on the highways meant the Communists had 
already marked out their line of attack. Their case was 
weakened somewhat when it was discovered that the little 
red flags were put out to mark a highway under con- 
struction. 

But the front against the strikers was strong. The guns 
of the State Highway Patrol, Strobel’s vigilantes, com- 
bined with the propaganda of Sanborn, Goodcell, Ban- 
croft, and others, succeeded in breaking the strike. (59) 
The union temporarily was busted. For this victory, 
Associated Farmers take full credit. Mr. Charles Mc- 
Intosh should be satisfied with his puppet organization, 
and the Southern Pacific and State Chamber of Com- 
merce should consider its money well spent. 


How does that Associated Farmer card feel in your 
pocket by now, Jack? You don’t seem to belong in this 
picture. Except when they need muscle-men, Associated 
never calls on you fellows, and when they do, your job’s 
anything but dignified. 

That card may not have been there in the first place, 
if you’d been informed about the original organization of 
the Associated Farmers. They haven’t changed their colors 
in the least. The antics of Garrison at Stockton, and 
Goodcell and Strobel at Salinas, and Hugh Osborne in 


Imperial, were part of their announced program. 


THEIR FIRST JOB 


Their first job, and the primary reason for their exist- 
ence, was to stop the prospect of union organization in 
the agricultural fields. That was back in 1934. The year 
before, Imperial Valley (60) workers in vegetables and 
San Joaquin Valley cotton pickers rebelled against star- 
vation wages. Spontaneous strikes occurred. The strikes 
spread. Leaders were thrown up out of the ranks 
of the workers themselves. The cotton strike especially, 
was successful. It raised the picking price from 50c to 
75c to $1.00 for a hundred pounds. (61) Believe it or not, 
Jack, most of the small cotton growers were for the 
strikers. But the big growers knew that to keep their edge 
over the small growers all union organization had to be 
crushed. And Associated Farmers swung into action. (62) 
To intimidate the workers 18 leaders were arrested, and 
placed on trial in Sacramento with the charge of ‘“Crim- 
inal Syndicalism.” Eight were convicted of “attempting 
to conspire to commit Criminal Syndicalism” and sent to 
the penitentiary. (63) Organization in the agricultural 
fields was temporarily halted. Associated Farmers chalked 
up its first victory. 


The small farmers had no hand in that case, Jack. It 
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TRANSAMERICA CORPORATION 
CONTROLLED BANKS in 1937, holding nearly $1,620,000,000 of A 


and more than $1,424,000,000 of DEPOSITS representing 483 branch b: 
KERN COUNTY LAND COMPANY California, 32 in Oregon, and 9 in Nevada. i 


OWNED 1,250,000 acres in California Besides the Bank of America, and California Lands, Transamerica inclu 
and New Mexico in 1933, of which 409,594 Capital Company, Marketable Securities, Pacific National Fire Insurance, Oc 
acres are in Kern, Ventura and San Luis Life Insurance Company, the First National Bank of Portland, the Fist N 
Obispo Counties. Owns business properties Bank of Reno, the First National Corporation of Portland, General Metals C 
in Bakersfield and Shafter, and at the same tion, and has heavy investments in the Bankamerica Agricultural Credit (orp 
time owns all the capital stock in 14 canal in the Country Banks, and in the California Joint Stock Land Bank of Sa Fr 
and irrigation companies. CALIFORNIA LANDS 

OWNS more than 500,000 acres; WORTH $13,831,705 with an INCO 
$2,552,925 in 1936. 

Large grower of peaches, prunes, grapes, potatoes, barley and hay as well as 
and valuable minerals on the company’s land. 


SUBSIDIARY OF TRANSAMERICA CORPORATION. 


MILLER AND LUX 
OWNS 178,107 acres in California, Oregon and 
Idaho, of which 111,893 are in California. 
EARNINGS in 1937 were $2,087,565. Owns 
80% of the San Joaquin Canal and Irrigation Com- 
pany, valued at two million dollars, and 84% of 


Buena Vista Associates, Inc., a company owning 
23,556 acres of Buena Vista Lake in Kern County. 
Their acreage is chiefly in Merced, Madera, Fresno, 
and Kern Counties. ae 
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CALIFORNIA’ DELTA FARMS, Inc. 
(Delta Properties, Inc.) 


OWN 6,440 acres (in 1937), plus con- 
trol of Productive Properties, Ltd., a com- 
pany which holds 15,761 acres. 


This mop simplitied 
See S.F Directory tor exact addresses 


FROM SUN-UP ‘TIL SUN-DOWN 


EARL FRUIT CO. 
(Subsidiary of Di Giorgio Company ) 

OWNS 17,556 acres in California, Idaho and 
Washington, 60 packing houses and warehouses, 
95% of Klamath Lumber and Box Co., 100% 
of the stock of Baltimore Fruit Exchange, slightly 
more than 50% of New York Fruit Auction Co. 
It also owns minority interests in: Fruit Auction 
Sales Co., Chicago; United Fruit Auction, Pitts- 
burg, Penn.; 3714% of Italian Swiss Colony. 

SALES in 1937 were $6,323,168, and it has 
ASSETS of $14,931,496 of which $10,129,032 
is in land, vineyards and orchards, and a $443,050 
investment in Italian Swiss Co. 


00 of ASSETS 


ranch banks in 


DI GIORGIO COMPANY 

OWNS 15,229 acres in California, with 12,- 
856 planted with various fruits, mostly grapes, 
out of a total ownership throughout the country 
of more than 26,500 acres. In 1936, 1,680 acres 
of Di Giorgio farms were leased for oil develop- 
ment. Company owns Ear! Fruit Co. (below) 
and International Fruit Co., capitalized at 5 
million. Besides its fruit lands in California, 
Washington, Idaho, Florida and Georgia, it owns 
the Italian Swiss Colony winery of over 6,000,000 
gallons capacity in California. 
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LIBBY, McNEIL & LIBBY 
ASSETS of over $62,000,000 with plants in California, 
Alaska, Colorado, Michigan, Delaware and Illinois. Sell- 
ing Branches and representatives in nearly every country in 
the world. 22,000 employees in July, 1937. 


SALES of $74,391,929. in 1937. Operates in eight di- 
visions, such as California fruit and vegetables, eastern 
vegetables, Hawaiian pineapple, Alaska salmon, etc. Out- 
standing are 97,300 shares of preferred stock, 96,684 
owned by Swift and Co., 2,245,709 shares of common 
stock, 1,651,941 owned by Swift and Co. 


BALFOUR 
GUTHREE, Ltd. 
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PACIFIC GAS & ELECTRIC 


CALIFORNIA PACKING CORPORATION 
$34,819,884 of Total CURRENT ASSETS $22,867,217 of Net WORKING CAPITAL 
$64,217,759 of Total FIXED ASSETS $61,750,118 of Net SALES (for 1937) 

PROFITS OF $4,895,330 
Dividends were $4,343,337 for the year ending 2/28/37, which was an increase of more than 300% over the 
year 1936. Shares in 1936 earned $2.63. Shares in 1937 earned $5.07. 
This corporation operates canning and packing plants in at least ten states, and Hawaii, and 45 cities, not count- 
ing the subsidiaries in the Philippines and Alaska. These subsidiaries include: 


Alaska Packers, worth $10,789,000. British Sales, Ltd., $250,000. 

Encinal Terminals, $881,500. Calpak Investment is $110,871. 

Philippine Packing Corporation. Mid-West Canning Corporation. 

Dixie Packing Corporation. Oregon Packing Corporation. 
Besides carrying over 50 bank accounts, Cal Pak Corporation has fixed assets of : 

Land (about) 2% million Machinery & equipment, 16 million 

Building, 11 million Ranches, 81% million 


Machinery, 11 million 
35,000 men and women find seasonal employment. More than 20,000 acres are in orchards. 


OWN—ON OUR LITTLE FARMS. 


was a big business drive. The NRA had encouraged labor 
to organize. Not only in the agricultural fields but in the 
cities. Workers were demanding a small share in the good 
life of California. The union-busting was statewide. But 
the waterfront workers because of their more strategic 
position won. 

There was the situation in 1934, Jack. The same busi- 
ness interests who had crushed the agricultural unions, 
failed in their drive against the organized city workers. 
From that situation developed a labor relations strategy 
followed consistently ever since. 


WHO WAS BEHIND IT? 

Let’s see who was behind the Criminal Syndicalism 
convictions. Parker Frisselle, first chairman of Associated 
Farmers was a lead man in the case. He named his fellow 
prosecutors as the California Farm Bureau Federation, 
the State Board of Agriculture, and the Chamber of Com- 
merce. hese organizations, you'll remember, are con- 
trolled or owned by big business, as represented by such 
men as MclIntosh. The union smashing drive in San 
Francisco was in the hands of the Industrial Association 
and the Waterfront Employers’ Association, serving the 
same masters. The utilities shelled out a lot of money in 
1934. Look back at your chart. 

A lot of dirty work went into both attacks. While 
they were smashing union headquarters and shooting down 
workers in San Francisco, the Criminal Syndicalism trial 
was going on in Sacramento. There, the county prosecutor, 
Neil McAllister, was ousted from office shortly before the 
trial began. The new district attorney was reluctant to 
prosecute the case. The big fellows told Attorney General 
Webb to appoint McAllister as a special prosecutor, and 
the trial went on. 

Would you like to know who a few of those big fellows 
were? Well, there was Earl Fisher of the P. G. and E., 
Leonard Wood of the California Packing Corporation. 
‘They were named on the committee to collect funds for 
the prosecution. Then, to put the heat on Webb, the 
following entered the fray: 


Alden Anderson, president of the Secramento Capi- 
tol National Bank; B. F. Vandenberg, vice-president, 
Bank of America; George Peltier, vice-president and 
manager of the Sacramento branch of Bank of Amer- 
ica; Arthur S. Dudley, secretary-manager of Sacra- 
mento Chamber of Commerce; August F. Brinkham, 
manager Consumers’ Ice Company, and J. H. Stev- 
ens, presindent Merchants National Bank. 

And a few other “dirt farmers.” 


THE REAL PROSECUTORS 


The real prosecutors, Jack, were not Neil McAllister 
or Parker Frisselle, but Libby, McNeil & Libby, Mer- 
ritt’s Tagus Ranch, Balfour-Guthrie Company and its 
farm manager, Charles B. Weeks. Also prosecuting (be- 
hind the curtain) were the Bank of America and the 
California Packing Corporation. 

It was done in the name of the Associated Farmers, and 
Gilbert Parker who did the publicity for them, couldn’t 
stomach the job after three weeks. It was a pretty raw 
frame-up as Gilbert Parker knew very well from the 
inside. Finally he said, “This is too damn much for me,” 
and got out. “I’m going to get myself an honest job,” 
he said. 

The point in telling you all this Jack, is that the same 
technique has been followed ever since. Charlie McIntosh, 


Leonard Wood, and their friends, are just as anxious as 
ever to break the waterfront unions, as well as all organ- 
ized labor. But they've got a job on their hands. While 
they’re constantly sniping at the city unions, they’re 
smashing organization wherever it shows its head in the 
rural areas. 

The citrus workers struck on the 110,000 acre Irvine 
ranch in Orange County. And Associated went to bat. 
In the dairy strikes, (Marin, Ventura, Los Angeles), 
Associated swung in behind Borden’s and the other big 
milk trusts. In the wool strike, Bank of America’s vast 
grazing lands were menaced, according to the story, and 
Associated was the hero of the fight. In the 1938 Brent- 
wood strike Associated was protecting Balfour-Guthrie 
and the Lambert Company and the California Fruit 
Exchange. 


ALWAYS THE SAME STORY 


In all these strikes, Jack, it’s the same story. Sometimes 
the small farmer thinks he’s involved and wades in. There’s 
a good example back in Hershey, Pennsylvania. The work- 
ers in the Hershey chocolate factory went out and the 
farmers were organized with pickhandles to drive them 
back. The strike ended. When it was all over, the com- 
pany paid its debt to the farmers by reducing the price of 
milk by 57 cents a hundredweight. The workers and the 
farmers lost. And Hershey’s was on top. It sounds like 
Stockton. And Salinas. 


Now look, Jack, I’m no good at figures. But something 
keeps bothering me. I can’t for the life of me figure why 
a fellow like you would fight labor. And what good it’s 
going to do you to cut down the labor bill for Joe Di- 
Giorgio, Leonard Wood, or Phil Bancroft. I can’t figure 
what good it’ll do you to help break up the unions in San 
Francisco, and cut down the labor bill for these same boys 
on this end. 


WHO BUYS YOUR PRUNES? 


In the first place, there are how many men on the 
Committee of 43? And how many waterfront workers? 
And who eats the most prunes? And what are the thou- 
sands of waterfront workers going to use for money if 
their wages are slashed all to Hades? 


But there’s another angle. Joe DiGiorgio competes 
with you every day. He grows fruit, doesn’t he? So does 
CalPak, and so does California Lands, Inc., and so does 
Mr. Merritt. Every time you cut their labor bill down 
for them by fighting agricultural workers, you’re cutting 
the ground from under your own feet. It means that Joe 
DiGiorgio and the boys can lower the price on those 
prunes, having lowered their costs of production. Does 
that mean that the workers in San Francisco will buy 
those prunes any cheaper? Of course not. Because you 
have to remember that Joe DiGiorgio isn’t only a farmer. 
He owns all the auction stuff back east. He controls the 
market from this end, too. That means he controls prices. 
But big business has spent a lot of money to keep these 
simple facts from getting out in the open where people 
can think about them. They got Associated Farmers to 
scream “labor” so loud and so often that it’s kind of 
gotten the main issue side-tracked. And Associated Farm- 
ers have done a good job. Their bosses should be satisfied. 
Not only have agricultural strikes been broken but in the 
process, a powerful, efficient strike-breaking agency has 
been created. Vigilantes have been organized. (64) Farm- 
ers have been taught to believe that all their woes are 
caused by Harry Bridges, the CIO, and city organized 
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labor in general. And, with this groundwork laid, the 
attack from the rear pushes forward. 


Where’s the weakest spot on the labor front, Jack? The 
agricultural workers. Where’s the best chance of attacking 
labor? In the farming areas. 


It’s easy to do this, in a way. You know yourself, Jack, 
that city people think of farming—as farming. They think 
of a horse and a plow and the rooster crowing at dawn. 
When they think of farmers, they think of you, Jack. 
They walk past the Balfour-Guthrie Building, past the 
Transamerica Building, and it never occurs to them that 
they are looking at California farmers. They don’t realize 
that Fleishhacker, and Hoover, and Leonard Wood and 
Charlie McIntosh are farmers. Worst of all, they don’t 
realize that Joe DiGiorgio, Hulett Merritt, and Philip 
Bancroft are business men. The whole fiction has been 
built up carefully with the help of the press and the radio 
and the whole propaganda machine of Associated. So, 
when the Montgomery Street boys want to prove a point, 
who do they use? They use you, Jack, use your farm, your 
mortgage. Just as if they’d done anything about them! 


Want me to prove it? Listen to what Bancroft 
says: (65) 


“You city people, whether you are bankers, business 
men, manufacturers, professors, or politicians, appa- 
rently haven’t the slightest conception of what it 
means for a farmer to set out an orchard and put all 
his resources into it—denying himself even the simpl- 
est luxuries of life—month after month, for from 
eight to fifteen years, before he can even hope to get a 
single paying crop ... you city people are too smart 
and too fond of easy living to take such unfavorable 
chances . . . we don’t ask for any help or sympathy 
from you city people... I thank the Lord that we 
farmers still have the guts to protect our workers, our 
homes and our property from these attacks, and that 
we haven’t through comfortable living or chasing the 
almighty dollar, grown so soft and weak that we 
aren’t able and willing to fight for our rights.” 

See how it works, Jack? Take a look at the Bancroft 
Building where poor old Phil farms from sun-up till sun- 
down ,on the fourth floor. 


THIS IS THE BANCROFT BUILDING—731 Market 
Street, WHERE FARMER PHIL PLOWS HIS ACRES 
(S. F. Telephone Book lists him as: 

“PHILIP BANCROFT, FARMER.”) 


And then take a look at the way he protects his 
workers. 


*PHIL BANCROFT’S SANITARY HOUSING FOR 
HIS WORKERS—1938 MODEL! 


(Taken October 3, 1938.) 


’ 


He’s taken his family on two trips around the world. 
He’s gone to the most expensive college in the country, and 
sent his son through Yale. 

The Bancroft Building which Phil Bancroft owns with 
his brother is worth close to a million dollars. They’ve 
got another building covering nearly half a block on Van 
Ness Avenue in San Francisco, worth about $100,000. 
Bancroft’s land, which he inherited, is worth from $1500 
to $2000 an acre. He’s also got some farm stuff near 
Modesto—about 200 acres. He owns packing sheds and 
stocks and bonds, and this and that. Bancroft hates labor. 
And wants it cheap. He’s said to have been the first to 
import Japanese labor into the Ygnacio Valley. He fights 
the New Deal tooth and nail. But he happens to have a 
lot of old dead trees he has to pull, and so he and Merritt 
and the other Montgomery Street crowd fixed up the 
Horticultural Institute and got themselves a lobby in 
Washington and are asking Washington to give them the 
money to pull their dead trees. He hates the “crack-pot” 
administration, as he calls it, but not when it comes to 
asking it for money. Bancroft fights Social Security. He 
fights against the Wagner Act, and against old age pen- 
sions. He is back of the Initiative Number One, but he 
doesn’t dare say so now that he’s running for office, and 
wants labor’s vote. 

But Bancroft is used by big business whenever they 
want that “poor farmer” stuff for San Francisco meetings. 
Bancroft is no fool. And when he makes statements like 
the one I’ve quoted, he makes them for a purpose. That 
purpose is plain. As a leader in Associated, he’s preparing 
the public mind for the country re-enforcements to help 
the Chamber of Commerce, and the Industrial Associa- 
tion of San Francisco, in their drive against city labor. And 


he’s whipping up the services of farmers like you, Jack, to 
help him. 
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Remember the boycott egg that I said they hatched back 
before the 1937 State Chamber convention? That appa- 
rently was the result of a marriage between the Committee 
of 43.and the Associated Farmers. It’s purpose was to stir 
up public wrath against the unions by threatening to cut 
off all communication between city and country by farmers 
refusing to sell their products to San Francisco. 


Philip Bancroft “went to town” on this one, too. (66) 
And Colonel Garrison said, “The freedom of the high- 
ways is as sacred as the freedom of speech.” John Pickett 
said it was the greatest speech since Jefferson, or some- 
body. And Mayor Rossi played ball by inviting the “farm- 
ers” to come into the big city and tell their troubles. And 
they all came—great hordes of them—Hank Strobel, 
Colonel Garrison, H. C. Merritt, and Phil Bancroft, to 
be exact. Remember, Jack, who the Committee of 43 is. 
Remember all the big farmers on the Committee of 43. 
And tell me what the score is on that boycott idea. The 
real fizzle came when the farmers couldn’t see any point 
in it. he actual farmers simply refused to take orders 
from ‘big business. After all, Jack, why should you be 
cutting yourself off from the very market you’re trying to 
reach? ‘The whole plot was so thin, and so comic, that it 
just fell to pieces. The boycott idea was dropped. It would 
not work. 


PROPOSITION No. 1 

Then came the creation of the labor-strangling Initia- 
tive which appears as Proposition Number One on the 
November ballot. ‘“This,” big business said in effect, 


“will solve all of our troubles. If we can stuff it down 
the voter’s throat.” And they’re spending thousands of 


(Transamerica Corporation-California Lands.) 


dollars to make the voters swallow the vicious thing. 
‘They’ve employed McCann Erickson, who is the adver- 
tising agency for CalPak and Standard Oil, to do the 
publicity. Major stock in McCann Erickson is owned by 
the Bank of America! And they’ve rigged up the Califor- 
nia Committee for Peace in Employment Relations to 
“mold public opinion” again. They’ve even got a speaker’s 
bureau, Jack, and have given this speakers’ bureau instruc- 
tions not to quote from the initiative itself. You see, that 
might give them away, and the people would discover that 
the bill is straight out of the mill of Fascist Germany. As 


I said before, the people aren’t ready for Germany yet. 
They want their country to remain their country. So the 
boys have to go easy on this initiative and they have to be 
cagey. They call it a “Labor Initiative.” They should call 
it “Labor’s Coffin.” 

Associated Farmers are back of the initiative. You’ve 
probably received some of their new fancy literature. 
Throw it in the fire, Jack—it’s straight poison! (66a) 

Well, this could go on indefinitely. But let’s get back 
closer home. 


How did you come to join Associated, anyway? I’d for- 
gotten to ask you that, and I’ve been wondering. I was up 
at Calistoga some months ago. I talked to two farmers, 
who displayed brand new Associated Farmer cards. I 
asked how come. And they said: “We need a crop loan 
next month. The Associated Farmer organizer said, ‘no 
membership card, no crop loan.’ So, I’m not saying whether 
I like being a member but I’m saying that I have to be.” 


Is that the way they got you? 


THEY'RE FIGHTING GARRISON BILL 


Think as hard as I can, I can’t think of a thing they’ve 
done for you. They could, of course, help you pass this 
Garrison Bill, but their office tells me they’re opposing it. 
I phoned them to make sure. You know what that bill 
would do for you, Jack? It would make it possible for you 
fellows to organize together and develop your own water 
and your own power. But Associated Farmers owe first 
allegiance to the corporations and the utilities and they’d 
suffer if you developed your own water and power. 

So how could Associated support the Garrison Bill? 

Well, so what are you going to do, Jack? If I’ve cut 
the Associated Farmers from beneath your feet, and no one 
does anything for you, then there seems no way to turn. 
But you've got friends, Jack, believe it or not. There are 
thousands of small farmers in California in the soup with 
you. They’re your friends. And the consuming public in 
the city is your friend. The fellows who work for wages 
for a living are your friends. Organization among friends 
is a pretty good idea, as I’ve illustrated, by the experience 
ot the big business boys. That they want a monopoly on it, 
is demonstrated by their new fancy Initiative Number 
One, but I don’t think the people of California are ready 
to tear up the Constitution yet. So you still have a right 
to organize, Jack. It’s being done right along. 


Take Minnesota, for instance. Minnesota farmers got 
tired of being fooled. They cleaned out a lot of reactionary 
politicians, got themselves an honest governor, and they’re 
building a real Farmers’ Union. They’ve joined hands 
with Labor’s non-Partisan League, worked out ways of 
working with the CIO, and are building producer-con- 
sumer cooperatives, so that labor can buy its food directly 
from the farmer. 


Associated Farmers back there, even with the help of 
your Colonel Garrison and Mr. DuPont, can’t get a toe- 


hold. (65) 


Colonel Garrison delivered his eloquent message up and 
down the state, and Schilling and Morse followed him 
around in Missouri and elsewhere. Farmers all over the 
northwest are still laughing. Wherever Garrison went, he 
was met with pointed questions. What had Associated 
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Farmers ever done for the small farmer? Garrison 
stumbled, Jack, like I did when I tried to think of some- 
thing they’d done for you. He was asked what Associated 
was doing about prices, and cost of production. And he 
said, “We're not trying to solve that problem.” What’s a 
farmer’s organization for, Jack? They asked him: “How 
can labor buy our produce if they don’t get decent wages?” 
Garrison was really stuck on that one. 

At one meeting the farmers passed a motion demanding 
that the Associated Farmers be investigated by the La- 
Follette Civil Liberties Committee. There was no sign-up 
as you can imagine. 

At another meeting, Schilling started a wild denuncia- 
tion of organized labor, and stopped short, waiting for 
applause which didn’t come. Clearly flustered, he bellowed: 
“Why don’t you clap your hands? Are you so dumb that 
you dont’ appreciate such a statement?” The farmers split 
their sides with laughter. 

But here’s the point, Jack. Schilling saw he wasn’t 
getting anywhere. He adjourned the meeting and got out 
fast. But the farmers stayed. The Farmers’ Union Organi- 
zation Committee signed up a lot of farmers that night. 
They set up a real organization. They passed a resolution 
denouncing the Associated Farmers, and pledging the 
closest possible cooperation between farm and labor forces 
all over Minnesota. And Schilling was booed out of town! 

They’re going right ahead, Jack. Building their own 
organization. You fellows can do it here. As I said before, 
on the subject of organization, I agree with you perfectly! 

Give my regards to Ruth and the kids. 


Your friend, 
BILL. 


_—$— — —$— 
MITT 
ears 
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REFERENCES 


1. Consumers Union, Sept. 1988 issue, pages 12 and 13. 
2. All chart material on corporations based on Walker’s Manual, 
Moody’s Industrials, and Dun-Bradsteet reports. 


A. CalPak Salaries to Officers: AS OF 1936 


R. M. Barthold, Chairman 
Leonard Wood, President. 


$42,790 
50,220 


A, W. Hames, Vice-Presid 40,160 
A. M_ Lester, Vice-President. 40,290 
Roy L. Pratt, Vice-President. 40,200 
V. H. Owen, Vice-President... .. 80,090 


Libby, McNeil Salaries to Officers: 
HK. G. MeDougall, President... 
H. C. Carr, Vice-President....... 
W. A. Gellerson, Vice-President. 
Roy L. James, Vice-President... 
Fred B. Childs, Vice-President. 
James A. Bliss, Comptroller........ 
Scott A. Holman, Vice-President. 7 
Dwight BE. Hillyer, Secretary. -- 12,319 

(As revealed in Federal Trade Commission report—‘Agri- 
cultural Income Inquiry.”) 


B. California Lands, Ine., has ranches at Ignacio, Farmers- 
ville, Merced, Rio Vista and Tracy. $2,500,000 land; $11,000,- 
000 buildings; $16,000,000 worth of machinery and equip- 
ment, and_ $8,500,000 worth of ranches. (Round figures). 
Moody, Industrials. 


Bank of America tie-ups with Associated Farmers are hidden 
and devious, but proven by investigation. 


(a) During sheep-shearer’s strike last spring, Frank Arbu- 
rua, local advisory board member of Los Banos branch 
of Bank of America, and director of one of their large 
grazing ranches, organized Associated Farmers in Mer- 
ced County. 

(b) C. C. Teague, Associated Farmer man, and director of 
Security First National Bank in Los Angeles, is also 
director of Salinas Land Co., and California Orchards 
Co. His manager, Mr. W. N. Lagomarsino, is director of 
7 ransAmerica. Mr R. ®. Sbarboro, a director of Italian 
Swiss Colony, belonging in part to Mr. Joseph DiGiorgio, 
(who is an Associated Farmer) is also a director of 
Bank of America. 


(ce) At Calistoga Associated Farmers mass meeting, March 
22, 1938, investigator for Lubin Society was told he could 


ce; 


receive application card at branch of Bank of America. 
Evidence revealing coercion to join continues to come to 
attention of editor but farmers are reluctant to sign 
affidavits for fear of losing bank credit. Only a federal 
investigation would reveal extent of coercion. 
D. Miller and Lux Board of Directors reveal network of inter- 
locking directorates. This is typical of members of Com- 
mittee of 43. 


MILLER AND LUX 

Own 178,107 acres in California, Oregon and Idaho of which 
111,893 are in California. Harnings in 1937, $2,087,565. Own 80 per 
cent of San Joaquin Canal & Irrigation Co. (valued at two million 
dollars). Own 80 per cent of Kern Valley Water Co. Own 84 per 
cent of Buena Vista Associates, Inc., a company owning 23,566 
acres of Buena Lake in Kern County. Their acreage is in Merced, 
Madera, Fresno, and Kern Counties. 

Officers: J. Leroy Nickel, Chairman of the Board; A. R. Olsen, 
Vv. P.; J. BE. Wooley, V. P.; Fred Humphrey, Cont. and Sec. ; 
William Mitchell, Ass’t Sec.; Bank of California, Treas. 


Directors 

Charles Blyth, Blyth and Co., N. Y.; Crown-Zellerbach, Dir. ; 
Mercantile American Realty Corp., Dir.; San Joaquin & Kings 
River Canal & Irrigation Co., Dir.; Miller and Lux, Dir.; Rainier 
Pulp & Paper Co., Dir.; California Market Properties, Inc., pints 
Grays Harbor Pulp & Paper Co., Dir.; Investors Associates, Inc., 
Dir.; Midstate Development Co., Dir; North American Aviation 
Co., Dir.; Pioneer Kettleman, Dir; Wesix National Co., Dir. 


Allen Chickering: Caterpillar Tractor Co., Dir.; Pacifie Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., Dir.; Miller and Lux, Dir.; Pratt-Low 
Preserving Co., Dir.; Riverside Cement Co., Dir.; Schmidt Litho- 
graph Co., Dir.; San Diego Consolidated Gas & Electric Co., V. P. 
and Dir.; Santa Barbara Telephone Co., V. P. and Dir.; San Diego 
County Water Co., Dir.; Great Western Power Co., Dir; Great 
Western Power Co. of California, Dir.; Midland Counties Public 
Service Corp., Dir.; California Hlectric Generating Co., Dir.; City 
Hlec. Co.» San Francisco Gas & Electric Co., Dir.; California Gas 
& Blectrie Corp., Dir.; Standard Pacific Gas Lines, nlIc., Dir.; Pa- 
cific Gas & Electric Co., Dir.; San Joaquin Light & Power Co., Dir. 


Harry Fair: Caterpillar Tractor Co., Dir.; Sherman Clay, Dir.; 
Emporium Capwell Corp., Dir.; Miller and Lux, Dir.; Coos Bay 
Lumber Co., Dir.; Ray Burner Co., Dir. 


James E. Fickett: San Joaquin & Kings River Canal & Irriga- 
tion Co., pres. and Dir; Miller and Lux, Pres. and Dir.; Pacific 
Live Stock Co., Pres. and Dir.; Kern Valley Water Co., V. P. and 
Dir.; Antelope Valley Land & Cattle Ct., Dir.; Buena Vista Asso- 
ciates Inc., Dir. 

James J. Hunter: Bank of California, V. P.; San Francisco & 
Fresno Land Co., Dir.; Miller and Lux, Dir.; Nicolai Door Sales 
Co. of Calif., Dir. 

Charles K, McIntosh: (See Text). 

8. For complete chart of interlocks on sugar beet industry, see 
Lubin Society files. (Charts based on Walker and Moody). 

4. See Rural Observer, July-August issue, 1938. 

5. Mr. Joseph DiGiorgio was an organizer for Associated Farm- 
ers, and a delegate to last A. F. convention, November, 1937. 

6. Hulett G. Merritt, Jr., is an officer in Associated Farmers. 
Connected with the Tagus Ranch is the Tagus Ranch Store and 
the Tagus Ranch Service Station, The stock of the corporation 
is held by the Pacific States Corporation with a trustee deed pay- 
able to the Anglo California Bank, Mr. Merritt Senior, is a direc- 
tor of Pacific States Corporation. Merritt, Jr.’s other connections 
include: U. S. Steel, Itasca Mercantile Company, Woolvin Build- 
ing Company, Mesabe Company, North Star Iron Company and 
Iron Range Electric Telephone Company in Minnesota. His 
father is tied up with the following: Terminal Gas and Hlectric 
Power Co. Hill Street Co., Merritt Bldg. Co., Merritt Bond Syndi- 
cate, Pacific Securities Co., and Spring Street Company. The 
family is said to own a million dollar home in Pasadena, (Part 
of this material from Dun-Bradstreet). 

7. Philip Bancroft was vice-president of Assoclated Farmers and 
only resigned to do campaign work, this being a ruling. His 
refusal to take a stand on Initiative Number One is without mean- 
ing since he is a firm supporter of Associated Farmer anti-labor 
policy. and his record is that of a labor-hater of the most rabid 
type. He has stated: “We would regard the unionization of farm 
labor as absolutely ruinous to us’’—Fruit Growers’ & Farmers’ 
Convention, Dec., 1937. 

8. See Miller & Lux chart. 

8a. Sydney Erhmann handles some legal work for Associated 
Farmers, according to newspapers. 

9. Leonard Wood of CalPak is a member of the Committee of 
bs ve had in collecting funds for Criminal Syndicalism trial. 

See text. 

10. A. B. Miller, of Swift Packing Company and Fontana Farms 
received thousands of dollars in benefit payments under the AAA 
for simply not planting. Is controlling factor in: Fontana Farms, 
Fontana Land Company, Fontana Power Co., Fontana Union 
Water Co., Fontana Domestic Water Co., First National Bank of 
Fontana, Big Four Co., and B. B. Co.—In other words, Mr, Miller 
owns the town of Fontana. 

11. Balfour D. Admanson, director of Balfour-Guthrie, is also a 
director of CalPak. 

12. C. C. Teague has long been an intimate participant in the 
councils of the Associated Farmers. 

13. Parker Frisselle (‘‘Apathy to Action,” March 21, 1937), is 
past president of Rotary Club of Fresno, Manager of Kearney 
Vineyard for University of California (hence State employe), Di- 
rector of KERN SUNSET OIL COMPANY, director of Fresno 
Chamber of Commerce, served for 9 years as director of Calif. 
State Chamber of Commerce, and was member of its anti-labor 
Agricultural Committee for 4 years, member of executive committee 
of Calif. Chemurgic Council, and President of Agricultural Labor 
Bureau of San Joaquin Valley. First chairman of Associated 
Farmers—1934, and on original organizing committee. 

14. Harper Knowles was formerly chairman of anti-subversive 
committee of American Legion. Knowles has been named in an 
affidavit as one of the key men in a plot to present false testi- 
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mony to the Dies Committee and to kidnap Harry Bridges, West 
Coast C.I.0. director. The affidavit of Irving Francis Cox, dupe 
for labor spy Stanley Doyle, showed he thought the telephone 
number GArfield 5654 was the Federal Bureau of Investigation, 
when actually it was the phone number of the Associated Farmers’ 
office. 


ji4a “The Associated Farmers maintain their own espionage 
system. At present its file contains . . approximately 1,000 
names, alphabetically arranged, with front and side view photo- 
graphs of each individual indexed, and on the reverse side of the 
card ... information including notations of arrest, strike activi- 
ties, affiliations, and reference to corresponding number in the 
archives of the State Bureau of Criminal Identification, which is 
closely affiliated with the Associated Farmers, deputies from the 
3ureau frequently working in the field in co-operation with the 
agents of the association.” (Klein, Herbert & McWilliams, “Cold 
Terror in California,” The Nation, July 24, 1936, pg. 97). 


15. Stuart Stratham, field secretary for Associated Farmers, ad- 
mitted at sub-committee hearings between Committee of 43 and 
Associated Farmers that he had no farming experience or knowl- 
edge of agricultural problems. Queried by Rural Observer editor 
as to source of funds for Associated, he contradicted himself sev- 
eral times and was finally rescued by Webster V. Clark, attorney, 
and Fred Goodecell, who stated in chorus that: they collected 
membership dues, that they did not collect dues, that they re- 
ceived voluntary donations, that they had “no angel” and finally 
Clark shouted in desperation, “We decline to state!” This brought 
down the house. (See Rural Observer, June, 1938). 


16. Bob Wilson, Chairman of Agricultural Section of State 
Chamber of Commerce was paid organizer for Associated armers 
in 1934, 


17. Affidavits in files of Lubin Society reveal Colonel Walter B. 
Garrison as having been responsible for death of small baby 
during Lodi grape pickers strike in 1933. When challenged with 
this at Associated Farmer meetings in Minnesota, Garrison said: 
“Babies are born and some of them die every day in the year. 
What of it?” 

18. Guernsey Frazer was an organizer for Associated. Bob 
Wilson, in speaking of Frazer, said: “When L. A. gets jittery 
over the anticipated milk strike, Frazer was put in charge of the 
vigilante group then organized. It was because of this and his 
anti-subversive activities in connection with the American Legion 
that he was chosen to handle the work of the Associated Farmers.” 


19. Thomas Camp, front man for Associated in Napa County, 
was instrumental in getting anti-picketing ordinance passed there. 
When told that ordinance could work both ways (as during pa- 
rades, ete.) is said to have replied: “Don’t be foolish. They won't 
get people like you and me. The sheriff knows who to get.” 


20. F. W. Schilling, now doing organizational work for Asso- 
ciated Farmers in Minnesota, is merely an office boy for Republi- 
can Party. Visited California and received blue-prints and_ di- 
rections from guiding personnel of Associated Farmers here. Was 
$10,000 a year man on Hoover’s Farm Board, 


20a. Jack Anderson, Associated Farmer officer in San Benito 
County. He has resigned_temporarily to run for Congressman 
against Congressman McGrath. Anderson has bad anti-labor 
record in his county and was instrumental in getting anti-picket- 
ing ordinance passed there. Said the Hollister Free Lance, June 
14th, 19388: (In regard to a scheduled political meeting) “Anderson 
will introduce J. E. Drew, Executive Sec’y of the California 
Crusaders. This was announced by Mrs. Hedges of Pro-America, 
chairman of the meeting.” Anderson of course opposes reciprocal 
trade treaties, New Deal legislation and favors Initiative Number 
One. Replacing Anderson in A, F. is a man named Noble, but 
Anderson is conceded to be the actual force behind the organi- 
zation. 

21. Hank Strobel receives $300 a month salary from Grower- 
Shippers’ Association of Salinas, upon reluctant admission of 
Charles S. Brooks. It has just been revealed that Strobel is 
intimately connected with the Distributors’ Association in San 
Francisco. (Distributors have locked out thousands of ware- 
housemen.) Strobel is said to have promised assistance from 
rural areas if strong-arm men are needed. 

22. Hugh Osborne, notorious for vigilante activities in Imperial 
Valley even before organization of Associated Farmers, is being 
used to assist new A. F. setup in Arizona. Referring to Criminal 
Syndicalism trial at Sacramento, he said: “In Imperial Valley 
we don’t need this C. S. law. They have got to have it for the rest 
of the counties that don’t know how to handle these matters. 
We don’t need it because we have worked out our own way of 
handling these things. We won't ever have another of these trials. 
We have a better way of doing dt. Trials cost too much.” 


23. L. O. Bird named by NLRB as ring-leader in Associated 
Farmer drive in Yakima, Washington. Has long record as strike- 
breaker and vigilante. 


24. Stanley F. Morse, Associated Farmer organizer in Minne- 
sota. Was on payroll of Liberty League in organizing Farmers’ 
Independence Council to oppose wages and hours legislation. 


25 & 26. Chart material prepared on basis of studies made by 
Dr. Paul S. Taylor and “Economic Survey of California Agricul- 
ture,” prepared by Lubin Society. 

27. “Colonel Walter B. Garrison of Lodi, told the assembled 150 
farmers why the membership drive has been decided upon at this 
time. When the farmers first organized, they didn’t go out for 
large memberships because it was felt that such action would give 
them the appearance of a bunch of vigilantes and because it was 
considered that if agitators were arrested in the counties in which 
Associated Farmers were organized—San Joaquin, Kern, Fresno, 
Riverside, Imperial—members of the Associated Farmers would 
not be allowed to sit on juries. “Things have changed now. We've 
made up our minds that it is much more important to enforce 
the laws than to sit on juries... Associated Farmers are dealing 


with only one thing—Americanism.’” Stockton Record, April 21, 


1987. 


28. Full convention report in “Apathy to Action,” Dec. 14, 1937. 
29. Pacific Rural Press, October 15, 1938, page 348. 


30. Rural Observer editor attended convention. For expurgated 
report, see Proceedings of State Department of Agriculture con- 
vention, 1987. (State Printing Office). 

31. “This movement has now grown across state lines to ad- 
joining states and leaders all over the United States are asking 
how you do it. ‘How you do it’ is briefly this: You arouse public 
sentiment for the proper and courageous enforcement of the law. 
You insist that peaceful picketing shall be peaceful. You give 
sheriffs and district attorneys encouragement to see that it is. 
You, as laymen, have even educated some of the lawyers of this 
state as to the law... The public doesn’t know that the unions 
are operated by Communists and aliens, or in some cases, by 
large, hairy chested gentlemen looking for easy money through 
a racket which poses as a union... as this audience knows— 
most of our large city markets in the West are being blocked. () 
The farmer is not permitted to load or unload his own truck in 
most of our big cities . . . and so the job ahead of Associated 
Farmers just now is one of education of the public and of those 
great city markets ... your best ally in this fight is publicity. 
This whole issue is an issue of democracy, an issue of majority 
rule, an issue of enforcement of law under the proper pressure of 
public sentiment.” (!) (Apathy to Action, Dec. 14, 1937). 

$2. See report of State Chamber of Commerce convention in 
their magazine, “California: Magazine of the Pacific,” (“Journal 
of Development”), November, 1937. Article entitled: “A United 
Front for California.” Slogan adopted at convention was: “The 
forces which itthreaten business stability in California must be met 
with concerted action if business is to survive.” 


38. Rural Observer, Vol. 1, No. 2, Dec. 12, 19387. Page 1. 


34. Vince Garrod has allowed the name of the Calif. chapter of 
the Farmers’ Union to be used as an endorsee of the vicious 
Initiative Number One. Membership was not canvassed for this 
endorsement, nor was the entire membership of the State Executive 
Committee. The endorsement is directly counter to the program of 
the National which has pledged 100% co-operation with labor. 
Garrod was repudiated at the last National convention when he 
attempted, (under instructions from California big business), to 
introduce a resolution against the wages-hours bill. Garrod is on 
the State Board of Agriculture through Merriam appointment, 
which explains his anti-Farmers’ Union activities. He has just 
expressed disapproval of the Garrison Bill, of vital importance to 
small farmers. In taking this action he falls in line with his 
Agricultural Council and Associated Farmer allies. 


35. Russ Building, Montgomery Street, San Francisco. 

36. Stockton Record, June 3, 1938. 

36a. “Mr. Fred Hogue, who is chairman of the Associated 
Farmers of Stanislaus County, and also head of the dying Farm 
Bureau of this county, has recently asked the supervisors to 
provide uniforms and helmets for 800 men who could be deputized 
in case of labor trouble. The supervisors referred him ito the 
sheriff, Grant Hogan. Hogan was the sheriff who accepted su- 
preme command of the Modesto ‘minute men,’ an organization of 
2000 vigilantes formed the end of April during the Stockton can- 
nery strike. How many helmets and uniforms were supplied by 
the sheriff in compliance with this request has not been made 
public.” (Farmer Labor News, (Modesto, Calif.) July 2, 1987.) 

87. John Picket, in an editorial entitled, “A New Horizon for 
Farmers,” (PRP, June, 1938) states that it only cost $40,000 to 
operate the San Francisco Associated Farmer office last year. 

88. “The farmer obligates himself to pay annual dues of one 
dollar, plus an additional dollar for each one tthousand dollars 
a year he spends on wages. Thus the total cost to the farmer 
who does his own work is one dollar a year. On the other hand, 
Joseph DiGiorgio, who farms 16,000 acres in the San Joaquin 
Valley, pays several thousand dollars a year. HOWEVER, HE 
HAS NO MORE VOICE IN THE AFFAIRS OF. THE ASSOCIA- 
TION THAN DOES THE SMALL FARMER WHO PAYS ONE 
DOLLAR.” (Capitals, ours). (Taylor, Frank J., “The Right to 
Harvest,” County Gentleman, October, 1937, page 8.) 

38a, Associated Farmers claim a California membership of 
50,000. This does not seem to be correct. Garrison at last con- 
vention spoke of 700 delegates being present. (Ap. to Act. 12-14- 
38). Registration clerk could produce only 383 delegates, which 
includes wives and sons, and many other visitors such as Sam 
Hume of California Crusaders, etc. This just about halves Gar- 
rison’s figure. Also, 26 county affiliates reported. Their total 
membership, as reported, adds up to 8,860. 12 delegates made no 
reports. Granting each of these 12 the average of the reporting 
counties, the membership would total for all counties in California, 
at the very best, 16,500 members. Which is somewhat less than 
50,000. 

39. Editor of Rural Observer was in Associated Farmers office 
over a year ago, attempting to get some of their literature, with- 
out much success. Heard Mr. Fred Goodcell say over telephone: 
“On this labor business, get in touch with Frank Palomares. He’s 
on our part-time payroll, you know.” 

40. Revealed during Senate Lobby Committee hearing. 

41. The Agricultural Council is headed by Ralph Taylor, leader 
in Associated Farmer pro-Republican Party, and anti-labor cam- 
paigns. The Council was a former lobbying body, and is now 
virtually the legislative arm of Associated. Taylor issues a free 
clip sheet called “The Farmers’ Corner.” which goes to all rural 
papers and anti-labor sheets. It sounds the same note as that of 
the Industrial Association. The sheet is ghosted by Clem Whi- 
taker, newspaper man. Its most frequent attacks, rabid beyond 
belief, are against Harry Bridges. ‘ 

42. Committee of 43—organized early this year (1938) as an- 
other front for San Francisco Industrial Association, in drive for 
“open shop.” See map showing interlocks of “farm’’ members of 
Committee of 48. For complete interlocks of Committee of 48, 
see Lubin Society files. At Town Hall meeting in San Francisco, 
between Committee of 48, and CIO, Mr. Fuller stated ithat the 
Committee of 48 “confines its activities solely to trade and indus- 
try in San Francisco.’’ This is easily disproven by a glance at 
7 as a with farm corporations. (See Rural Observer, June, 


a, 


43. Committee for Peace in Employment Relations, organized by 
business interests and Associated Farmer leadership to front 
anti-picketing, union-smashing Initiative Number One. 


44. Women of the Pacific: Set up apparently on the initiative 
of one Mrs. Selvin, former organizer of the “Women of Washing- 
ton” and run out of Seattle later, according to reports. Persistent 
rumor places Chandler of L. A. Times as organizer. Wife of Pres- 
ident of Associated Farmers of California was one of the speak- 
ers at organizational meeting, and evidence points to close tie-up 
with Associated Women.of Orange County, a women’s auxiliary 
of A. F. 

45. San Joaquin Labor Bureau: Is an employers’ hiring hall in 
the Valley, working closely with similar outfit in Arizona, under 
domination of Associated Farmers. Works closely with Allen’s 
Calif. Farm Placement Service. 

46. Neutral Thousands: Associated with Southern Californians, 
Inc., by confession of one of its officers (substantiated by sworn 
affidavit) as a “women’s Auxiliary.” 

47. California Citizens’ Association: has two purposes: to pre- 
vent WPA: relief and Farm Security Administration relief_with 
aim of depressing wage scale for this present cotton season. Lead- 
ers are wealthy business, oil, and finance men in Bakersfield. 
Started out as Committee of 60, organized by local branch man- 
ager of Bank of America. Organizer paid $500 a month, and 
publicity director $50 a week, according to statements made by 
former publicity director. (See July-August issue, Rural Observer). 

48. Southern Californians, Inc., set up as the de facto representa- 
tive of the Merchants & Manufacturers’ Association of Los Angeles, 
with avowed intention of keeping Southern California “open 
shop.” Headed by Paul Shoup, formerly of the Southern Pacific 
Railroad Co. 

50. Foundation for Consumer Education: This is said to be run 
from the office of Ted Braun, public relations outfit affiliated 
with Lord & Thomas, advertising agency. Same agency which 
ran the Merriam campaign in 1934 election, and wrote all the 
anti-Sinclair propaganda. Consumer Education’s slant is pro- 
chain store, and anti-cooperatives. Suspicious, because of its 
connections. 

51. State Board of Agriculture: Appointed by the Governor. 
Under Merriam administration, is entirely in hands of big business, 
and sets policy for State Dept. of Agriculture. 

52. California Farm Bureau: Present leadership dominated by 
Associated Farmers policy. Many progressive locals not in sym- 
pathy with this tie-up. Wndorsement by Farm Bureau of Initia- 
tive Number One, not done through canvassing membership. In 
some localities, like Alameda County, Los Angeles County, etc., 
Secretary of local Farm Bureaus are also secretaries of Associated 
Farmers. 

“In legislative matters it is gratifying that Associated Farmers, 
The California Farm Bureau Federation, and the Agricultural 
Council of California, are working in close harmony. On every 
bill where all three organizations have taken action, the action 
has been unanimous.” (Associated Farmers bulletin, No. 39, 
April 3, 1937.) 

49. Farmers’ Transportation Association created by Hugh Os- 
borne and Associated Farmer leadership in southern California to 
combat unionization of truck drivers. Virtually attempts to set 
up black lists of workers hauling produce. 

54. State Relief Administration: Mr. Harold Pomeroy, Merriam 
apointee on SRA, is a more than willing ally of big business and 
Associated Farmers. Has won the undying hatred of working 
men and women for his relief policies. In the current cotton strike 
in Kern County he has attempted to supply scab labor in cotton 
fields by releasing workers from relief and issuing “work or 
starve” orders. This explainable since, according to L. A. Times, 
February 7, 1938, Pomeroy is Secretary of Association of Cotton 
Growers of California! 

538. Both the Giannini Foundation and the College of Agriculture 
(U. C.) have been under the domination of big business for some 
time. Dean Hutchison is a constant apologist for the program of 
Associated. Having had a great part in organizing A. F. he now 
is perfectly willing to lend his Extension Service for further or- 
ganizational work in A. F.’s behalf. 

55. The Farm Placement Service headed by W. V. Allen in 
California. Allen takes all his orders from Associated Farmers. 
He recently wrote an article on agricultural labor in which his 
only quoted authorities were the State Chamber of Commerce and 
Associated Farmers. For this he received praise in “The Farm- 
ers’ Corner,’’ Agricultural Council's paper. 

56. Department of Industrial Welfare: Instances of collabora- 
tion with big business are too numerous to list. Mable Kinney 
does not allow the enforcement of the minimum wage law for 
women, particularly in the canneries. 

57. These facts established from newspaper reports, private 
conversations with prune growers in Napa, and conversations 
with fruit export people in San Francisco. 

58. Out of 375 articles, covering 22 issues—from April 3, 1937 
to March 21, 1988, of “Apathy to Action,” 190 were devoted to 
direct attacks on “Communism.” One lone article was vaguely 
anti-Fascist, thrown in as a sop. 

58a. Thousands of copies of Report No. 2290, “Investigation of 
Communist Propaganda” and “Trek to Moscow,” editorial of the 
L. A. Times, were distributed by Associated Farmers under the 
frank of Hamilton Fish, Jr. 

“The organized big growers have sought to establish a net- 
work of ‘controls’ throughout the state. They have pushed through 
anti-picketing laws in practically every county in the state. A 
sample ordinance adopted in Tulare County a year ago prohibited 
‘unauthorized lineup of automobile concentration in camps for 
which permits have not been obtained, and meetings of more than 
25 persons without permits,’ and also outlawed lectures, debates, 
discussions, loitering in alleys, halls and the like without a per- 
mit. With this system of intimidation in force, the growers can 
penalize interchange of opinion and even prohibit association 
among workers.” (Klein, Herbert & McWilliams, “Cold Terror in 
California.” The Nation, July 24, 1936, page 97-98.) 


“Before I conclude, I want to ask you business men, and you 
professional men, to extend your friendly co-operation and as- 
sistance to. the Associated Farmers of Colusa County and through 
that organization you will be assisting all farmers in the state. 
We are in a fight against Communism because we revere the God 
Almighty and because we love our nation and our state.” Pacific 
Rural Press, June 19, 1937—from speech of Fred Goodcell.) 


Editor of Rural Observer attended A. F. mass meeting in 
Calistoga at which L. J. Shuman of Lake County told how Asso- 
ciated Farmers called a meeting of all the merchants and threat- 
ened to cease patronage unless they fought labor. Recommended 
same action for Napa County. (Stenographic report of meeting in 
files of Lubin Society.) 


Purposes of Associated Farmers as printed on masthead of their 
paper are: “To protect, preserve and maintain the constitutional 
form of government in both nation and state; to promote and pro- 
tect the economic and agricultural welfare of the citizens of the 
United States, and particularly the citizens of California; to op- 
pose and combat any and all doctrines and practices which im- 
peril the maintenance of these constitutional liberties; to protect 
the American schools and constitutional privileges which the edu- 
cational system of America has brought to all children; to fight 
against the infiltration of subversive doctrines in the educational 
system and into the government; to combat the dictatorship of 
individuals or groups, and to promote the prompt, orderly ani 
efficient administraticn of justice.’ Recent issues of “Apathy 
to Action” have deleted above purposes from masthead. 

59. “Upon receipt of a plan from Earl Griffen, Highway Patrol 
Chief of Monterey County, eight cases of nauseating gas and tear 
gas were sent by special plane to inas at noon today. “Griffen 
telephoned Ignatius McCarthy, private detective and tear gas ex- 
pert here, and shouted: “For God’s sake, hurry up with the 
We need it badly!’ (Oakland Post Enquirer, Sept. 16, 1936.) 

“Salinas, Oct. 6—More than $2,000 in lettuce strike bills sub- 
mitted by Sheriff Carl Abbott were approved and ordered paid by 
the Board of Supervisors. The bills also carried official approval 
of Auditor Anna E. Johnson, District Attorney Brazil and Pur- 
chasing Agent I. B. Cornett. The bills included such items as: 

Frazier Hardware, shells—$13.65 and $24.65. 

Seven boxes of shells— 

Montgomery-Ward, 200 cots and 400 blankets—$1,236.58. 

Central Hardware, shells—$55.10. 

Myrtle Printshop, 1000 deputy arm bands—$42.49. 

Miss K. Cree, Jeffrey Hotel, assisting the sheriff (at rate of 
$250 per month)—$141.65. 

Salinas Hardware—pick handles, cord, rawhide, shells—$56.22. 

Hotel Jeffrey, rent 10 days—$300. 

Meals (several restaurants)—$426.21,. 

“Miss K. Cree was identified as a switchboard operator for 
Hotel Jeffrey “Law Enforcement headquarters.” 


“The Montgomery-Ward bill was believed to have been for cots 
used by citizens’ deputies mobilized early in the strike. 

“Barlogie said that financial matters connected with the strike 
were being taken care of on the 6th floor of the Jeffrey Hotel 
and promised to give newspapermen figures as soon as they were 
available.” (We Pay for Vigilantism, Pacific Weekly, Vol. V., No. 
15, Oct. 12, 1936, page 227.) 

59a. See report to President's Farm ‘Tenancy Committee, pub- 
lished by Lubin Society. 

60. Two reports were issued on Imperial Valley and _ strike. 
The first by Lubin-French-Leonard, to National ‘Labor Board 
by Special Commission, Dec., 193 (Washington, 3325) stated 
strike caused by filthy living conditions and over-supply of cheap 
labor brought in by corporate growers. Second whitewash report 
was necessary. This achieved by Dean Hutchison, John Phillips 
and W. C. Jacobsen (State Dept. of Agriculture) “Imperial Valley 
Farm Labor Situation,” April, 1934.) They blamed the strike on 
Communists and agitators. The Pacific Rural Press tried to get 
Lubin fired from his job. White-wash report formed basis of 
Associated Farmer organizational and propaganda program. 

61. As this goes to press workers in San Joaquin Valley are out 
on strike again and for same reasons. Wage scale offered and 
set by Associated Farmers is 75 cents for 100 pounds of picked 
cotton. _ Strike only active on large corporate ranches and ginning 
companies. Small farmers, wishing to pay ithe $1.00 a hundred 
are being threatened with loss of credit at bank. 


62. A meeting in Fresno was called at which Dean Hutchison, 
Bob Wilson, Parker Frisselle, Edson Able, and others were present. 
They formed an executive committee and drew up plans for As- 
sociated. Wilson and Able sent out as paid organizers and com- 
mittees set up in some 22 odd counties. In May, 1934, they took 
out incorporation papers. One of their early organizers was a 
former engineer for the Wurlitzer Company in Chicago. 

63. “C. S. Case Against Labor”—pamphlet by Michael Quinn, 
reporter at the trial. 


64. In Seattle, Washington, Associated Farmers, affiliated to 
California have been named by the National Labor Relations Board 
as a “vigilante,” “anti-labor” organization. The Ross Packing 
Company has been ordered to withdraw from membership “in 
writing” and to “cease contributions, direct or indirect” into the 
coffers of Associated. The NLRB report traces an amazing story 
of co-operation between Governor Martin, the State Highway 
Patrol, the Yakima County Relief Administration, and Associated 
Farmers, working with the sheriffs, the Silver Shirts, to break 
union organization. In these vigilante activities, a Spy was used, 
named Dollenbacher, employed by the county welfare department. 


“Every member pledged himself to appear at the sheriff's office 
for deputy service in case of trouble when called upon by the 
county president of the association. Under the association’s agree- 
ment with the local sheriffs, no volunteer farmer will be asked 
to carry a gun or throw a gas bomb, even if he is deputized. He 
is armed with a pick handle about 20 inches long.” 


“When they are called for duty, members serve under a regular 
deputy sheriff in squads of fifteen or twenty men 


trained in a military way, nor are they trained by the sheriff's 


— ee 


They are not” 


men. ‘The idea is to show force whenever a hostile group con- 
centrates—in a farm area in support of a strike.” 


“Tt takes time to wear down the rugged individualist traits of 
the average farmer and make him see that he must subscribe to 
uniform standards of wages, working conditions, and living facili- 
ties or else leave himself open to attack by labor leaders. So the 
Associated Farmers have borne down with a heavy hand on their 
backward brothers.” Tayler, Frank J., “The Right to Harvest,” 
Country Gentleman, October, 1937, p. 8. 


65. Talk before Commonwealth Club, published in pamphlet en- 
titled, “A Farm Labor Disputes Board?” (Dec. 22, 1936.) 


66. Bulletin of A. F., Vol. I., No. 64, April 20, 1938: Article 
entitled: “Farmers Rap Conditions in San Francisco.” Quoting 
Bancroft’s speech before Mayor Rossi: “In the up-hill struggle 
we farmers have been fighting for the last four years to protect 
our homes, our farms and our employes from the radicals, and in 
our effort to get our products to markets, I have found that the 
law enforcement officers high and low, are more than willing to 
help us maintain our legal rights if the supervisors and the mayors 
will only give them the backing that any honest law-enforcement 
officer is entitled to ... I believe San Francisco is no exception 
to the rule; but that takes guts. This is the situation in practically 
all our back country, where we don’t find judges and other duly 
elected officials cowering before super-governments run along the 
latest gangster lines.”’ 


66a. Initiative Number One would completely destroy unions 
by so defining “legal” picketing as to forbid it. Banned also 
would be all boycotts, either by farmers, or labor, or consumers. 
The purpose of the Initiative is clear, despite its deliberately vague 
terminology. Published list of sponsors include six prominent 
names from the Committee of 43. And, according to the Attorney 
General’s office, other official sponsors include many Associated 
Farmer officials such as Bert Swartz of Woodland, Harold H. 
Angier of Lodi, Holmes Bishop of Orange County, etc. When the 
measure was first announced early in June, 19388, it was plainly 
stated in the press that it was an “Associated Farmers” proposal. 


67. In Arizona, Associated Farmers carry on the tradition. Or- 
ganized in Mariposa County early in 1938. First preliminary mect- 
ing (secret) was between Hugh Osborne, Tovera Packing Co., and 
other large growers and shippers. Followed by an open mass 
meeting at Phoenix Union High School Auditorium. Attendance of 
about 1000 farmers. Kemper Marley, wealthy cattle raiser, elected 
president. Offices established in Title & Trust Co., in Phoenix, 
largest and most luxurious office building. At mass meeting, 
Sheriff Roy Merrill pledged his support against organization -of 
agricultural labor and in “combatting the menace of Communism.” 


Tovrea Packing Company, through Mr. Joseph Haldiman, insur- 
ance man, purchased “Arizona Producer,’ only Arizona farm 
journal, which is now official organ for Associated. (Tovrea Pack- 
ing Co. put up $15,000 for Haldiman’s election as Arizona's con- 
gressman, but he was soundly defeated.) 


Associated Farmers of Arizona are now collecting dues and 
large contributions have been made by big shippers. They ap- 
proached the Salt River Valley Water Users’ Assn. which controls 
irrigation for Roosevelt dam, and which has as its membership 
every farmer owning land within project, demanding $5.000 con- 
tribution. Turned down flat. (This can be verified in minutes of 
Board of Governors.) 


In only strike which has occurred since Associated Farmers offi- 
cials organized there, strike in strawberry fields, about 200 men 
deputized, all members of Associated, from a list handed to Sheriff 
Merrill by Secretary of Associated. Strikers driven from vicinity of 
strawberry fields, and several instances of violence occurred. A 17- 
year-old farmer’s son, who had nothing to do with strike was as- 
saulted, his jaw broken in two places, and he suffered severe head 
and body injuries. It is reported by reliable sources that Associated 
settled the suit out of court for $500. (The above information sup- 
plied by General Pelham D. Glassford, September, 1938.) 


*Associated Farmers have passed resolutions in favor of decent 
housing for agricultural workers. But action does not follow. On 
the contrary, they have opposed the Farm Security Administration 
program for sanitary camp construction from the beginning. In 
Brawley, (Imperial Valley) to take one example, opposition was 
hysterical. Telegrams sent to Washington to stop project included 
as objections that the camps would: increase tax burden, deplete 
water supply, increase educational costs, decrease property values, 
increase taxes, etc. One wire stated that “There is no economic or 
social necessity for a camp at Brawley.” This, at a time when 
hundreds of families were camping in filth around Calipatria, and 
traveling three miles into Brawley for their water, paying 10 cents 
a bucket for same. In Yakima, Washington, Associated Farmers 
also fighting camp program there. Mr. L. O. Bird and Mr. Baer 
fronting canners and packers, are attempting to prove that Yakima 
welfare expenditures would rise from $1,367 to $4,000,000 upon 
establishment of camp. This is entirely disproven by camps func- 
tioning in California. When Yakima Junior Chamber of Commerce 
threatened to endorse camp program, the key liberals were visited 
personally by Baer and threatened with their jobs if they took 
favorable action. No action was taken. Actual basis of objection 
to camp program is that the camps, being Federal property, cannot 
be controlled by local corporate groups and hence workers’ rights 
are beyond their jurisdiction. 


SIMON J. LUBIN SOCIETY 


25 California Street 
San Francisco, California _ 


I have enclosed $2.00 for which please enroll me as a member 
of the Lubin Society for one year. This will entitle me to all of 
the regular publications of the Society. 


I have enclosed 50c for a year’s subscription to “The Rural 
Observer,” the regular monthly publication of the Society. 
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....copies of the publication “A Preliminary 


Survey of the Economic Structure of California Agriculture.” 
This is 25c a copy. 
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o 
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This is 10c a copy. 
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